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notions are scarcely worth the enormous expenditure of time and effort that 
have been lavished on them, — at which profane statement no doubt many 
a devout Platonic idealist will hold up his hands in horror, no amount of 
human energy being too precious in his opinion to immolate on the altar of 
a Platonic mystery or myth. The notes are for all reasonable demands 
exhaustive. They shirk no crux. They go straight at the trouble. I find 
them perhaps a little unnecessarily polemical, and the editor goes some- 
times out of his way to ventilate differences with his predecessors, while 
the student is not edified or given the maximum returns for his reading. 
Philosophical students will await with interest the third volume. The rare 
philosophical insight, combined with a high order of philological learning, 
exhibited in many of the notes in the two volumes now published, gives 
promise of sound and material help in the forthcoming essays on doctri- 
nal matters. 

W. A. H. 

Friedrich Nietzsche : Darstellung und Kritik. Von Jakob J. Hollitscher. 
Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1904. — pp. xi, 270. 

In the almost endless Nietzsche literature that is constantly appearing, 
many and various epithets have been made use of, but it has remained for 
Herr Hollitscher to describe Nietzsche as essentially a conservative. To 
be sure, conservatism is defined as the tendency to regard the feelings of 
reverence and awe as the basis of all ethical existence ; and, though such 
a statement is open to objection as a definition, it may serve as a practical 
criterion for the recognition of particular cases of conservatism. Nietzsche 
is said to show this tendency in three directions. In the first place, his atti- 
tude toward science ( Wissenschaff) is one of reverence, though this feeling 
finds most frequent expression in violent outbursts against the modern 
man of learning, who is unworthy of his high calling and who regards his 
task as the mere hasty putting together of facts. The same conservatism, 
manifested in much in the same way, is shown toward society. The level- 
ing tendencies of the present are ill adapted to bring about the culture that 
should be the social aim, and make altogether impossible any reverence for 
government and social institutions. Finally, Nietzsche's ethics, like every 
strictly individualistic system, is based upon that reverence for a man's 
own ideals without regard for those of the community which makes all 
such ethics into religions. In these conservative tendencies Herr Hollit- 
scher finds Nietzsche's chief value to the present time. 

The greater part of the monograph is devoted to the exposition, partly 
through quotations, of Nietzsche's philosophy, but the most interesting 
chapter is that in which the attempt is made at evaluation. Here, after 
the division of kinds of Weltanschauung into materialistic and idealistic, 
optimism is presented as the logically necessary correlate of the former 
and pessimism of the latter. The vexed question as to whether Nietzsche 
is to be classed as a pessimist or an optimist may be easily settled, then, by 
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a recognition of the idealistic nature of his views ; and the peculiar form 
given by him to pessimistic idealism may be aptly termed ' Dionysian hedon- 
ism. ' Certain difficulties and inconsistencies are then dealt with, on the 
whole satisfactorily, although in the writer's opinion one of the difficulties 
is based upon a misinterpretation. Herr Hollitscher says that Nietzsche 
has failed to see that the slave morality is just as much a manifestation of 
the will for power as the master morality, and that, when it has conquered, 
it ipso facto becomes the master morality ; inasmuch as the possession and 
exercise of power is the important thing, while the manner in which it has 
been gained is entirely indifferent. Nevertheless, as Herr Hollitscher 
himself points out, Nietzsche's will for power is always tending in the 
atomistic direction, and its manifestations are always in individuals, not in 
communities as such. Now the slave morality is never represented as 
victorious through the efforts of individual slaves, and the civilization built 
upon it is always one in which the masses, not individuals from among 
their number, are the controlling power. There is always the opposition 
between the man and the crowd. In this particular case, therefore, there 
seems to be no reason to charge Nietzsche with inconsistency in regarding 
the prevalence of the slave morality as a sign of degeneration. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 

Front Epicurus to Christ. William DeWitt Hyde. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. viii, 285. 

"With just enough of comment and interpretation to bring us to their 
points of view, and make us welcome their friendly assistance in the philo- 
sophical guidance of life," President Hyde aims to present the doctrines 
of several of the leading ethical philosophers of antiquity, concluding his 
volume with a discussion of the essential features of Christianity. Each of 
these ethical systems is treated as the source of a distinct ' ' principle of per- 
sonality." Taking the systems slightly out of their historical sequence, 
the author discovers five such principles arranged in an order of increasing 
completeness and culminating in Christianity : "the Epicurean pursuit of 
pleasure, genial but ungenerous ; the Stoic law of self-control, strenuous but 
forbidding ; the Platonic plan of subordination, sublime but ascetic ; the 
Aristotelian sense of proportion, practical but uninspiring ; and the Chris- 
tian spirit of love, broadest and deepest of them all." 

The exposition of the five ethical doctrines mentioned is generally clear, 
and reveals throughout the author's lively appreciation of their bearing 
upon the problems of modern life. The treatment of Epicureanism is es- 
pecially happy in this regard. The value of this least adequate principle 
of personality is exhibited in connection with our need of relaxation, the 
necessity of yielding frequently to the pleasure of the moment. The ac- 
count of Stoic ethics is less satisfactory. The parallel drawn between 
Stoic self-sufficiency and theories of ' apperception ' popular in present-day 



